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THE ANIIPHONABY OF BANGOE, 

By the Kev. W, KEEYES, D.D. M.B.I.A. 

The grandeur of a cathedral, or tlie extent of an abbey, instead of being an evidence of antiquity, 
is often the reverse, and indicates the unity of design, or the affluence of a community, which belongs 
to a comparatively recent age. Sometimes, however, a majestic religious pile occupies the site of an 
earlier structure whose history has been connected with the implantation of Christianity, and thus to 
the splendour and capacity of a inediseval building are transferred the associations which belong to 
primitive simplicity and economy. The noble piles of St. Peter's of Westminster, and St Cuthbert's of 
Durham, nay even St. Paul's of London, connect the active present with the distant past ; St. Augus- 
tine's of Canterbury, and St, Patrick's of Armagh, are identified with the early history of our national 
religion ; the interesting ruins of lona and Lindesfarne mark the transition dignity of those fa- 
mous retreats ; but in many cases we look in vain to present local condition, in order to discover any 
remaining indications of early greatness, or even a trace of ancient existence. Thus Whithorn in 
Galloway, and Bencor in Arvon have perished except in memory, and the descriptions which Yen- 
erable Bede gives of their pristine importance a find no counterpart in existing remains. Often in 
Ireland the antiquarian traveller happens upon a name hallowed by saintly associations, yet he finds 
no local materials to quicken his feelings, and, with book in hand, he might almost as improvingly visit 
the spot in the meditation of his study. A round tower sometimes stands as a solitary monument, 
or confers upon some mean edifice erected beside it, the dignifying influence of its presence ; but, too 
often, the hand of time acquires double powers- of demolition from the hand of man, and all vestiges of 
antiquity vanish. Muekamore, Comber, St. Patrick's of Newry, and several monasteries of Down- 
Patrick, are utterly swept away - 7 Goodburne, which was powerful in its day, is now a bleach-green ; 
Black Abbey is a corn field ; and the sites of many earlier establishments are even unknown. 

But, among all the places of note in Ulster, there is not one whose present condition contrasts so 
strongly with its primitive glory as Bangor ; it possesses a church indeed, and a steeple, but they 
are modern ; there is a cemetery, but no monuments of antiquity therein ; and a few dark patches in 
the garden wall of the parsonage are the only indications of age which the precincts afford. At the 
dissolution of religious houses Bangor was an Augustinian abbey, but in a very impoverished and di- 
lapidated condition; for, even in 1469, it was found to have gone so much to ruin that a Bull of Pope 

* Historia Ecclesiastica iii. 4 ; ii. 2. 
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Paul II. authorised the friars of the Third order of St. Francis to take possession of it, b This ab- 
bey dated its origin from the year 1120, when the celebrated Malachi O'Morgair, finding Bangor a 
waste, and its ancient endowments alienated, among the early acts of his public life, made an effort 
to restore this famous conventual seat to its original dignity. The following narrative from, the pen 
of his friend and biographer, St. Bernard, was written seven hundred years ago, and attests the pro- 
found veneration in which the history of Bangor was held even at that remote date : — a *A wealthy 
and influential individual who was in occupation of the ground of Bencor, ° and its possessions, acting 
under divine influence, forthwith placed all his property, and his own services, at Malacln's disposal; 
and though he was Ms maternal uncle, the bond of the spirit was, with Malachi, a stronger tic than 
that of the flesh. The owner bestowed upon him also the site of Bencor, that he might build, or ra- 
ther rebuild, a monastery there. "Fox in early times there had existed in this place, under the found- 
er Comgellus, a most noble institution, the parent of many thousand monks, the head of many mo- 
nasteries. A place it was, truly sacred, the nursery of saints, who brought forth fruit most abun- 
dantly to the glory of God, insomuch that one of the sons of that holy congregation, Luanus by 
name/ is alone reputed to have been the founder of a hundred monasteries : which I mention for this 
reason, that the reader may, from this single instance, form a conception of the number to which fcho 
remainder of the community amounted. In short, so widely had its branches extended through Ire- 
land and Scotland, that these times appear to have been especially foreshadowed in the verses of Da- 
vid : ' Thou visitest the earth and waterest it ; thou greatly enrichestit; the river of G-od is full of 
water ; thou preparest them corn, when thou hast so provided for it. Thou waterest the ridges there- 
of abundantly; thou makest it soft with showers; thou blessest the springing thereof q Nor was it 
only into the countries I have mentioned, but even into distant lands, that crowds of saints, like an 
inundation, poured. One of whom, St, Columbanus, penetrating into these our regions of Gaul, built 
the monastery of Luxieu, and there became a great multitude. So great do they say it was, that 
the solemnization of divine offices was kept up by companies, who relieved each other in succession, so 
that not for one moment, day or night, was there an intermission of their devotions. 

a These facts may serve to illustrate the ancient glory of Benchor. But, ages before Malachi, it had 
been demolished by pirates, and now he gladly took possession of it, resolved upon planting a second 
paradise on the spot, partly through respect for its ancient dignity, and partly because of the bodies 



b Wadding, Armales Minorum, cited in Archdall, Mo- life. Fleming, Collect, p, 368. It also appears in the forms 
nasticon Bib. p. 110. Lughaidh, and Lugidus. 



e Psalm, oxv. 9. 



«' This form of the name approaches nearly to the old 

spelling. See Beeves' Ecclesiastical Anticniities, p. 19U ; i-tti^ija. i» «%«.« • *t • i. > ™ +•> » oi« 

dolton^Visitation,p.S5. 'J Tls $ & J i f™ n ** MemnghmS&monlmnm,w.m 

>y -252. The whole of that extremely rare volume, Flem- 

a That Is, Lua, which, with the common prefix mo, ing's Collectanea, is deyoted to the life, writing®, and rela- 

makes Molua, the name under which he is described in his tions of Columbanus. M. Lovanii, 1667. 
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of saints which, slept there. 3?or not to mention those who were buried in peace, it is related that 
nine hundred perished together on one day, massacred by pirates." g 

Under Malaehi, Bangor revived ; his first oratory was u constructed of boards, but well and closely 
united, a Scotic fabric, respectable enough/' h and this was a step in advance of the early structure, 
which probably answered to the description " of wicker work interwoven like a fence, and surrounded by 
a ditch." 1 Subsequently, however, when foreign travel had enlarged Ms views, " it seemed fit to 
Malachi that he should build at Eenchor an oratory of stone, like those churches which he had seen 
in other countries. But when he had begun to lay the foundations, some of the inhabitants were as- 
tonished, for no buildings of the kind were known in that land." Whereupon a factious crowd gath- 
ered round him, and one who was chosen as their spokesman expressed their sentiments in these me- 
morable words: " 0, worthy man, what is your motive of introducing this novelty in our neighbour- 
hood ? We are Scots, not Grauls. Why this vanity ? — what need of a work so extravagant, so 
aspiring ?" k The work, however, proceeded, and subsequently received additions at various times ; 
but, like the second temple, it fell very far short of primitive greatness, and in process of time, under 
civil commotions, it dwindled into insignificance, and finally became but a name. 

One monument, however, of its ancient glory has survived the injury of time, and this not of brass 
or marble, but, what is a better historical conductor, though apparently more perishable, a manuscript 
Antiphonary, or Book of Anthems, compiled expressly for the use of this community, thoroughly 
Irish in its matter, and written eleven centuries and a half ago. If it had been left in Ireland it 
would have probably shared the fate of nearly all our native service-books l ; but, being conveyed to 
Italy soon after it was written, it was there preserved among other treasures of Irish, industry, and 
remained until the seventeenth century, when it was removed to a more accessible depository in the 
capital of Lombardy. 

What a pity it is that a small portion of the learning and zeal which afforded to the early Irish the 
means of enriching, with the fruits of their labours, even distant kingdoms on the Continent, does not 
inspire their descendants, who have time and money at command, to follow the steps that have been 
hallowed by the name of Irish, and gather up those fragments of national history, those legitimate 
materials for national pride, which remain scattered among the various nations of the Continent, and 
assign to the memory of Ireland a place in the western world which no other country in 
Europe could venture to claim. If, instead of the servile, bewildering routine of sight-seeing, 
which most travellers embark in, and in which one pleasurable ingredient is an abstraction from 



s Vita S. Malachiaj, cap. 5, in Messingham, Florile- the great Stowe collection, and has now passed into Lord 

gmm p. 356. .Ashbitrnham's hands, was obtained on the Continent 

h Vita, ut supra n 857 ^ Joun & racc of Nenagli, an officer in the German 

i Vi+o ,,+ ™„ ' t ' opk ' service. It is supposed, with some reason, that it be- 

v ita, ut supi a, p. dtw. longed to the Irish monastery of Ratisbon, and that it had 

k Vita, ut supra, cap. 9, p. 371. been sent thither in 1130 by Turlogh O'Brien. See 

1 The inestimable Irish ritual, which was the gem of O'Couor's Stowe catalogue, vol. i Appendix. 
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home, the .well educated wanderer would keep home ever in memory, .and diligently seek out the 
vestiges of his countrymen, and carefully collect whatever redounded to the credit of his nation, the 
Irishman would find a wider field, and richer return than any other investigator engaged in a like 
enterprize. m Everywhere would he, he it in France, or Belgium, or Switzerland, or Bavaria, or 
Austria, or Italy, discover matter for self-respect. In one country he finds the name of an Irish- 
man imposed on a canton and city, and his < effigy home on their seals and banners ; in others 
he meets with cathedrals and monasteries where the memories of their Irish founders are vividly 
preserved; a proud dukedom owns an Irishman as its patron saint; almost every library of 
importance possesses some memorial of Irish missionaries ; and in many are to be seen ancient books, 
illustrated by the vernacular annotations of a people, whose language was familiar in the haunts of 
their foreign travels a thousand years ago, ^ 

Tbe Antiphonary of Bangor is written in Latin, but contains the strongest internal evidence of its 
Irish origin. "We owe our acquaintance with it to Muratori, the illustrious historical antiquary of 
Italy, who printed it at full length in his Anecdota Ambrosiana," and assigned to it the place of anti- 
quity and honour which it so well deserves. Yet, notwithstanding its value to the Irish ecclesiasti- 
cal student, strange to say, nofac-simile of it has been published, and there is evidence to shew that 
as yet the text has not been exhibited with accuracy. "We know indeed of one accomplished Irish- 
man who examined the manuscript, but felt disappointed at its contents, and, having failed to find in 
Muratori's own library a copy of his works, came away without paying any further attention to it. 
It is to be hoped that, ere long, some Irishman of zeal, in visiting Milan, will make it his chief business 
to collate this precious relic of antiquity, and, if possible, bring home a tracing of every page. Mean- 
while, we must content ourselves with the information afforded by the foreigner, and continue to draw 
upon his description. 

The manuscript formerly belonged to the monastery of Bobio in the Apennines, whence, with other 
Irish books, it was removed to Milan by Cardinal Frederic Borromeeo, when he founded the Ambro- 
sian library there ; and now it is to be found under the reference C, 10. in that collection. Though 
at so great a distance from Bangor, there was a peculiar fitness in the place of its preservation. Bo- 
bio was founded by Columbanus, an Irishman of distinction, who received his education at Bangor, 
under the famous Oomgall, and was a member of his community ; so that, as Muratori justly ob- 
serves, it might be expected that henceforward between the monks of Bobio and of Bangor a close 
connection and exchange of affection should subsist, and that, although we cannot suppose this Anti- 
phonary was conveyed into Italy by Columbanus, (for it bears internal evidence of a date subsequent ° 

* The writer of the present article is preparing a Mo- with great learning in his Berum Hib. Script, vol, I. 

laoirinsapport ofthisassertipii, Bpist. Nuncup, pp. atxmvcxxxmy From this Dr. 

»Yol, lv.pp. 121459, Patavn, 1713. Also m his Qpere, Lamgan has borrowed some valuable remarks.— Ecol. 

Tom. TJndec. part, terza, pp. 217-251, Arezzo 1770, Dr* .Hist vol. i. pp. viL, 59, 

O'Conor introduced this work to notice in this country, ° Columbanus died, AD. 615, whereas the Antipho- 

and has discussed the Wstory and age of the Antiphonary nary was not written before 680 
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to his death,) yet' we may safely conclude that it was taken ont by Ms disciples or immediate succes- 
sors. p 

The manuscript is membranaceous, large octavo size, and written in the peculiar hand which Mu- 
ratori describes as approaching to the Saxon, but -which, with more propriety, may be. named, as in the 
ancient catalogue of the library of St. Grail, « q " the Scotic style." At the commencement it has 
suffered some injury, but fortunately the most interesting portions are unhurt. Its contents" are as 
follows : — 

1< — Hymn of St. Hilary on Christ j being a metrical summary of our Saviour's life, and designed, 
as it appears from the concluding verses, for the service of Nocturns/ It contains 35 quatrains writ- 
ten in a kind of Trochaic dimeter. The 4th stanza runs thus — 

la. Prophetis inTeniris 
Nostro natus sceeulo 
Ante ssecla tu fuisfci 
Factor primisseculi. 
2. — Hymn of the Apostles. Consisting of 42 quatrains, chiefly commemorative of Hedemption. 
S. — Three short Canticles, 

4. — Hymn on Lord's Hay. The Te Deum with a short preface. Instead of numerari in the verse 
"make them to be numbered with thy Saints, &c., J ' it has mimerari, which is the more ancient read- 
ing. 

§,—Mymii when the Priests communicate. Eleven quatrains, beginning — 

Sancti veiiite, 
Cfrristi corpus sumite, 
Sanctum bibentes, 
Quo redempti, sanguinem. 
6.-— Hymn when the wax-light 3 is Messed. Nine quatrains. 
7. — Hymn for Mid-night. Fourteen quatrains. 

S.—Hytfm on the lirth-day of the Martyrs, or on Saturday at Matins. Nine verses of six lines 
each. 

9. — Hymn at Matins on Lord's Day. Nine verses on the Incarnation. 

10. — Hymn of St. Patrick, the teacher of the Scots. Of- 25 quatrains, commencing with the letters 
of the alphabet in regular succession. This is the famous alphabetical hymn of St. Secundinus or 

Seachnall, beginning— 

Audite omnes amantes Deum sancta merita 
Viri in Chrlsto beati, Patrici episcopi, 
Quomodo bonum 6b actum similatur Angelis, 
Perfectamque propter ritam seanatur Apostolis. 

P-Muratori, subsequently to the publication of the Anti- tury, Is still preserved at St. Gall, No. 728. It enume- 
phonary, stated of it ( 'quod temporibusCaroliMagni Bun- rates the "Libri Scottice Script!, " some of "prhich still 
galus monachus Scotus Ticinum deportavit, et Bobiensi remain, 

ll5 n %?ne? S 1748° dedit "~ De Eeb * Liturgk 3}issert ' coL r It is found also in the Liber Hymnorum. 

i This very curious record, compiled in the ninth cen- ' Cceria > a ^^ uncommon word, 
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Copies of this ancient composition are preserved in the Liber Hymnorum of Trinity College, Dublin and 
in the Consuetudinarium of St. Patrick's Cathedral.* It has been printed by Col gan/ Ware, and 
Yilknueva. On a recent occasion, a copy fairly written on parchment was judged a suitable me- 
morial for enclosure in the foundation stone of St. Patrick's Church of Ballymena, laid on the 
17th of March last. 

Muratori relates that, on one occasion, he showed this manuscript to the distinguished Bernard 
Montfaucon, during a visit to Milan, who congratulated him on the existence of so early a record 
of St. Patrick, observing that there was a learned man in France who entertained suspicions that not 
only were the Acts of St. Patrick, but even the existence of the Saint himself, to be ranked among 
Romish fabrications. 11 

11. — Hymn of St Comgill our Allot. This is also alphabetical, like the last, and consists of 23 
verses, commencing with a preface, and then proceeding — 

" Audite pantes ta erga v 
Allati ad angelica 
Athlete Dei abdita 
A juventute florida." 

The second verse begins, tl Bonam vitam, jusfcitiamj" and the third, " Contemptum mundalium ;" 
and so on. 

St. Comgall, the founder of Bangor, was born at Magheramorne, in the year 517, built his mon- 
astery in the year 558, and died on the 10th of May in the year 602. w His acts, which are mixed 
with fable, and not as satisfactory as the importance of his history demands, are preserved in manu- 
script in the libraries of St. Sepulchre's, and Trinity College, Dublin, and in Brussels. They are printed 
in Fleming's Collectanea, x and the Acta Sanctorum, at his festival, the 10th of May. y There is ex- 
tant a metrical composition called the Rule of Comgall, of Bangor, consisting of 86 quatrains. It is 
written in Irish, and although probably not the composition of St. Comgall, is certainly proved to be 
of great age by its style and construction. 2 The only genuine fragment of his writings which re- 
mains is a quotation by his disciple Columbanus, who in his second Instruction thus writes : 

" Not venturing, like some, for whom one must feel ashamed, to enquire into subjects that are too 
exalted, according to that saying of the wise man "seeh not tilings that are too high for thee-" but 
rather, discoursing on things that tend to edify the soul, I presume not to lay down principles of 



^ tTliis most valuable MS. was purchased by the late wg 00 Reeves' Ecclesiastical Antiquities p, 269. Tig- 

Bishop Matit at Rodd s the bookseller s, in London, and hernach's Annals, 

was by him presented to the Rev. Dr. Todd, who pub- A Qf .„ qi « 

lished some articles on it in the British Magazine. * At PP* «w-oJ.o. 

« This notion was started in TJssher 's day by Dr. Ryyes, y Mens - Maii ' Tom * il PP- 579-688. 

and was elaborated ad nmmam by Dr. Ledwiohln the «it is preserved in a copy made by Michael O'CIery, 

age just past. early in the seventeenth century ; now one of the vol- 

v The introduction of Greek into Latin compositions umes in the valuable Irish collection at Brussels. 
was a common practice at this date. See Reeves' Eccl. 
Ant. p, 131. 
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mine own littleness, seeking the authority of an abler teacher, namely the most enlightened and com- 
prehensive teaching of Faustus,* from whose words I most appropriately select a few for the com- 
mencement of my work, inasmuch as it was by these same precepts, of which I desire to speak, that 
he instructed me, unworthy as I am, while under his direction ; and thus in age, in worthiness, and 
knowledge, my superior, let him first speak, and, as it were, in advance of me assail the ignorant and 
slothM. His words are : i If the cultivator of land and husbandman, when preparing the soil to 
commit to it the seed, does not consider his work all done when he has broken up the earth with the 
strong share, and by the action of the plough has reduced the stubborn soil, but further endeavours 
to cleanse the ground of unfruitful weeds, to clear it of injurious rubbish, and to pluck up by the root 
the spreading shoots of thorns and brambles, fully persuaded that his land will never produce a good 
crop, unless it be reclaimed from mischievous plants, applying to himself the words of the prophet 
Break ivp your fallow ground, and sow not among thorns ; b how much more does it behove us, who 
believe the hope of our fruits to be laid up not in earth but in heaven, to cleanse from vicious passions 
the field of our heart, and not suppose that we have done enough when we subdue the ground of our 
bodies by the labour of fasting and of watching, unless we primarily study to correct our vices, -and 
reform our morals. 3 ' — Such was the teaching of the founder of Bangor, and the purity of its sentiment 
leaves the more room for regret that so small a fragment of his writings has survived. 
12. — The Hymn of St Camelac, consisting of 24 lines running alphabetically thus — 

" Audite honum exemplum 
Benedict! pauperis 
Camelaci Cumiensia 
JDei justi famuli, &c. ! * 

This was the " Caomlach of Rahan," whose festival occurs in the Calendar' of Donegal at the 3d of 
November. He is also mentioned in Tirechan's list of St. Patrick's disciples, under the name " Ca- 
mulacus," as one of the bishops, of the first class, ordained by him. a To which may be added this 
curious passage :— u Ho sent Oamulacus the Oommiensian into Moy-Ouim, and with his finger he 
pointed out a place for him from the top of Grranaret, namely the ehxrrch of Eaithin," 6 

The alphabetical order of the verses in these three poems, and a fourth which will be presently 
noticed, is an artificial contrivance which was much adopted in the Latin hymns of the early Irish 
church, It does not appear in any of the ancient vernacular poems which have descended to us, and 

a Notker Balhulus, a monk of St. Gall, who flourished t> Jeremiah iy, 3. 

in 890, identifies this Latin name with the Irish ectuiva- 'zv\*m\w rnlWHtion t> 47 ori i " 

lent very satisfactorily : " Columha cum plurimos disci- . *^mmg Collectanea, p. 47, col. 1. 

pulos sanctitatis sues pares liahuisset, unum tamen Qom- "Book of Armagh, Fol. 9 5 5; XJssher, Brit, Ec. Ant. 

gellum, Latin© Famti nomine illustrem, prsaceptorem B. cap. xvn. ; Wks. vol. vi p. 518. 

Columbani magistri domini patris'nostri Galli, virtntum <*"Et mittens Canmlacum Commiensimn in Campum 

ao meritorum suorum> quasi nnicum, exemplo Isaac, re- Cuini, et digito illi indicavit locum de G-raneret, id- est 

liquit hasredem."— Martyrol. ix. Junii. This interest- eeclesiam Raithin/'—Tireclian Vit. S, Patricii, in Book 

ing passage exhibits four generations in the spiritual of Armagh fol, 11 a a" 
family of Ireland. 
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•was, probably, borrowed from foreign usage. Compositions of this' nature are found among the writ- 
ings of Isidore of Seville, and of Bede, the latter of whom introduces in Ms Ecclesiastical History a 
liynm in alternate Hexameters and Pentameter^ each distich commencing with the letters in regular 
order, and ending with the acrostic AmenJ The custom seems to have originated in a laudable imitation 
of the 119th Psalm, as in the Hebrew, where the parts are ranged aorostically according to the 22 
letters of the alphabet and each of the 8 verses commences with the letter which heads the part. B 
Other Irish alphabetical hymns are, the "Altus Prosator" said to have been composed by St. Oo- 
lumbkill in praise of the Trinity,- in. the Irish preface to which the arrangement professes to be adapted 
after the manner of the Hebrews ; h the Lamentation of Ambrose, beginning " Adonai Domino S&- 
baoth ;" and the Hymn of St. Lasrianus, all in the venerable Liber Hymnorum. To these may 
be added two compositions of later date, the hymns on St, Moninna in Oonchubran's Life of that Saint.' 
There is extant a metrical epistle of Columbanus to Hunaldus, consisting of 17 hexameters, forming 
the acrostic Coiajmbantjs Hniuxi>o. k 

13. — Collects for the Canonical Hours, Nineteen. 

14. — The Greed. The Lord's Prayer. In the third Council of Toledo, A.D. 589, it was pre- 
scribed that in all the churches of Spain and Gaul the Greed should be said before the Lord's Prayer 
was recited. 1 This is the order in the Mozarabic Liturgy, where, however, the Creed is differently 
worded : indeed the present Creed differs in expression from all others that exist. 
15. — Occasional Prayers, fifty -one in number. 
16.' — Varsiclcs of the Family of Bmchor, Ten rjuatrains. 

Benclmir bona regula, Excellent the Rule of Benchor, 

Recta atque divina, Correct, and divine, 

Stricta, sancta, sedula, Exact, holy, constant, 

Summa, justa, ae mira. Exalted, just, and admirable. 

Munther Benclmir beata, Blessed the family of Benehor, 

Fide fundata. eerta, Pounded on unerring faith, 

Spa salutis ornata, Graced with the hope of salvation, 

Caritate perfeeta. Perfect in charity, 

Navis nunqnam turbata, A ship that is never distressed, 

Quamvis nuctibus tonsa, Though beaten by the waves. 



m fHymnus Virgmitatis, Hist. Be. Gent. Anglor. Lib. "ifo the Ma of Conchubranus' Lift of Moninnft, British 

*v.c.ip, . T ■ ,. .-...- 0f> Museum, Cotton, Cleop. *. 2. 

b Psa-lms 3t3cv. f . aoExm, Lamentations i. f xi.» iv. have 22 bP w j«x A ,s ,*„ ^ti. I r» j- n * - - a ^ 

verses severally, commencing according to the order of T Z* £\f m Goldnjtue Pawonetaoa ; CanwiuB,, Antic*, 

the letters. In Psalm xxxvif tl» order runs in the alter- S£i.S xri S .\ m P ndus > % at ', ?T mi M etoIU J. Mea - 

nate verses ; and in Lam. in. there are three verses under SSJSJJ?' ^^smm, y. 411 j Usaher, Sylloge, Ep. v. ; 

each letter, severally commencing vrith that letter, * k ® mm & Wieotan, p. 107. 

h Leitbhur Bxeac, M. 109 ct, Coigan, Trias Xhaumatur- l Mabillon, Litnrgia Oallioana, p. 81. 
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Nuptiis quaque parata, 
Begi Domino sponsa. 

Domus delieiis plena, 

Super petram construeta ; 
Nee non vinea vera, 
Ex iEgypto transducta. 

Certe eivitas firnia, 
Fortis atque nrunita, 
Gloriosa ao digna, 
Supra niontem posita. 

Area Cherubim tecta, 
Omni parte aurata, 
Sacrosanctis referta, 
Yiris quatuor portata. 

Christo regina apta, 
Solis luce aniicta, 
Simplex siniulque docta, 
Undecumque invicta. 

Yere regalis aula, 
Yariis gemmis ornata, 
G-regisque Christi caula, 
Patre summo servata. 

Yirgo valde foecunda, 
Hase et mater intacta, 
Lseta, ac treniebunda, 
Yerbo Dei subacta. 

Cuivita beata 

Cum perfeetis futura, 
Deo Patre parata 
Sine fide m mansura. 

Benchuir bona regula. 



Fully prepared for nuptials, 

A spouse for tbe Sovereign Lord, 
A house full of dainties, 

Founded on a rock : 

Also tbe true vine 

Brought out of Egypt. 
Surely an enduring city, 

Strong and fortified, 

Olorious and deserving, 

Built upon a MIL 
The ark shaded by the Cherubim, 

On all sides overlaid with gold. 

Filled with sacred objects, 

Borne by four men. 
A princess meet for Christ, 

Clad in the sun's light, 

Innocent yet wise, 

On every side invulnerable. 
A truly regal hall, 

Adorned with various gems ; 

The fold also of Christ's flock, 

Kept by the supreme Father. 
A virgin very fruitful, 

A mother also chaste, 

Joyful, and reverential, 

Submissive to the word of God. 
For whom a happy life 

Is laid up with the perfect, 

Prepared by G-od the Father, 

Ordained to last for ever. 
Excellent the rule of Benchor. 



This poem bears evident marks of its Irish application. The word " familia" which is used in the 
rubric to express "community" is rendered by the Irish equivalent MuntTier, or Mmnter, as it is 
found in our dictionaries. It is the term which is always used in native records to denote the con- 
gregation of a monastery, and is correctly represented in the text as a feminine noun. The word 



*Fide appears to Tbe an error fbrjfoe; unless the idea he borrowed from 1, Cor. sill 13. 
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Bencliuir is inflected in tlie genitive case, from Benchor, and " Munther Bench-air" is the correct Irish 
form for FamiUa jBencliorim* Tlie poem also ends according to tlie rule of Irish composition, which 
requires at the conclusion the repetition of the first line. 

16.— Two Collects. 

17. — Sixteen occasional Anthems. 

18, — 27 ee Commemoration of ow JMots* This poem, consisting of eiglit stropheB of eight lines 
each, is the most valuable in the collection, and by it the date of the manuscript is determined. The 
reader will observe that after the prefatory verse the lines run in alphabetical order. 



Sancta sanctorum opera 
2?atrum, fratres, fortissima, 
Benchorensi in optimo 
Fundatoruni aeclcsia, 
Abbatum emhientia, 
Numerum, tempra, nomina, 
Sine fine fulgentia, 
Audite, magna mer eta; 
Quos eonvoeavit Dominus 
Caelorum regni sedibus. 
Amavit Christus Oomgillum ; 
Bene et ipse Dominum ; 
Carum habuit Beognoum ; 
Dominum ornavit Aedeum ; 
Elegit sanctum Sinlanum, 
Famosum mundi magistrum. 
Quos eonvoeavit Dominus 
Caelorum regni sedibus. 
Gratum fecit ]?mtenanum, 
Heredem almum inclitum ; 
Inlustravit Maclaisreum, 
Kapud abbatum omnium 
Lampade sacra Eseganum 
Magnum seripturas medicum. 
Quos, &c. 



The holy, valiant deeds 

Of sacred Fathers, 

Based on the matchless 

Church of Benchor ; 

The noble deeds of abbots 

Their number, times, and names, 

Of never-ending lustre, 

Hear, brothers ; great their deserts, 
Whom the Lord bath gathered 
To the mansions of his heavenly kingdom. 

Christ loved Comgill, 

Well too did he, the Lord ; 

He held Beogna dear ; 

He graced the ruler Aedh ; 

He chose the holy Sillan, 

A famous teacher of the world. 
Whom the Lord hath gathered 
To the mansions of Ms heavenly kingdom. 

He made Finten accepted, 

An heir generous, renowned ; 

He rendered Maclaisre illustrious, 

The chief of all abbots; 

With a sacred torch [he enlightened] Segene 

A great physician of scripture. 
Wbom, &c. 



11 The test is here given from Peyron's copy, which is 
more correct than Mur atori's, and represents the peculiar 
orthography of the composition. He observes : — "Omnia 
edidit Muratorius, sed ssepe insincere; atque nt prseter- 
mittam alia errata ab ipso admissa, quo? curiosa raagia, 



quam utiliter perse^uerer, juvat adfidem co&icis iteriim 
vulgare Hyronum, quo solebant Monachipiam feuorum 
abbatum memoriam recolere,"— Peyron, Cioeron Orat, 
Fragm. Ihed. pp, 224-6. 
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Notus vir erat Beracnus ; 

Ornatus et Cuniinenus ; 

Pastor Coluinba congruus ; 

Querela absque Aidanus ; 

Bector bonus Baithenus ; 

Summus antestes Crotanus. 
QuoSj &c. 

Tantis suceessit Camanus, 

"Vir amabilis omnibus, 

Xpo [Christo] nunc sedet suprimus, 

Ymnos canens. Quindecimus 

Zoen ut carpat Cronanus, 

Conservet eum Dominus. 
Quos convoeabit Dominus 
Caelorum xegni sedibus. 

Horum sanctorum mereta 

Abbatum fidelissima, 

Erga Comgillum congrua, 

Invocamus, altissima ; 

Ut possmms omnia 

Nostra delere crimina, 

Per Jesum Christum, aeterna 

Eegnantem in saecula. 



Beracnus was a distinguished man ; 
Cumine also possessed of grace ; 
Columba a congenial snepherd ; 
Aidan without complaint ; 
Baithene a worthy ruler ; 
Crotan a chief president. 

Whom, &e. 
To these so excellent succeeded Canian. 
A man to be beloved by all; 
Singing praises to Christ 
He now sits on high. That Cronam, 
The fifteenth may lay hold on life 
The Lord preserve Mm. 

"Whom the Lord will gather 

To the mansions of his heavenly kingdom. 
The truest merits 
Of these holy abbots, 
Meet for ComgiU, 
Most exalted, we invoke ; 
That we may blot out 
All our offences 
Through Jesus Christ, 
Who reigns for ages everlasting. 



The harmony which exists between this enumeration of the first fifteen abbots and the entries in 
the Irish annals is very remarkable, and bears most important testimony to the fidelity of those re- 
cords, especially when it is remembered that the Antiphonary has been nearly 1200 years absent from 
home. A comparative arrangement of the names will show this more distinctly. 
1. — CoMGnxirs, — Comgall born, A.D. 517.° Church of Bangor founded, A.D. 558. Comgall ab- 
bot of Bangor rested in the 91st year of his age, in the 50th year, and 3d month and 10th day 
of his presidency ; on the vi. of Ides of May, 
2. — Beogwous, — "Beogna, abbot of Bennchor next to Comgall, rested,' 5 A.D. 606, Aug. 22. 
3.— Aedeus, — His name does not occur in any of the annals, probahly owing to Ms short period 

of oflice. 
4.— Sinlanus. — " Sillan, son of Cammin, abbot of Benchor, died 28th l?eb." AJX 610. 



° These dates are according to the annals of Tighernaeh; the facts are gathered out of hia annals, and those 
of Ulster, Inisiall en, and the four Masters. 
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5. — Fintenanus.— " Fintan of Ocritrefrh, abbot of Benchor, died' J A.D. 613. 
6. — Maglaisreus.— (C MacLaisre> abbot of Benchor, died 16 May," A.T). 646. 
7. — Esegantjs. — "-Segan, son of TJaOuimi, abbot of Benchor, died/' A.D. 663. 
8. — Beragnus,"— Berach, abbot of Benchor, died/' A.D. 664. 
9. — cuminentts; 
10. — -Columba ; 
11. — -Aid anus ; 

12. — Baithentts. " A groat mortality in the year 667, wherein four abbots of Benchor died, so. Be- 
rack,' Cumine, Colum, and Aedh." The only discrepancy here is Berach instead of Baithenus, 
But in t3ie year 666, according to Tighernach, " Baithine, abbot of Benchor, died." This obit 
is possibly antedated a year by the annalist. 
12. — Crotanus, — "Criotan, abbot of Benchor, died," A.D, 669. 
14. — Oamanus, — " Colman, abbot of Benchor, died/ 5 A.D. 680, 
15. — Okonanus, — "Oronan, son of Quchailno, abbot of Benchor died 6 Nov.," A.I). 691. 

This Oronan was alive "when the Memoria was written, from which it follows that its date is 
some year between 680 and 691. 

BELL GE BANGOR ABBEY. 




Tins Bell, now in the possession, of Dr. Stephenson Belfast, was found about 60 years ago in the ruins of the Abbey, 
and purchased from the finder by the late Dr. Stephenson. It is quite perfect, except the clapper, and is made of 
dark-coloured bronze, giving out a good tone when struck. The cross and ornamental pattern are incised with 
some 'graving tool. It measures across the base in front, 9 inches, across the top .6 inches ; across the base laterally, 
8 inches, and across the top 2 inches. Extreme height to top of handle 14 inches, and to top of hollow part 12 inches. 
Thickness of the metal at the lip, I of an inch. Weight of the Bell SlOlbs. 6$oz. 



